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A STATEMENT OF EPISTEMOLOGICAL DUALISM 

THE fundamental distinctions which I think it desirable to make 
at the start are between the content of knowledge, the object 
of knowledge, and the psychological existence of the knowledge act. 
The hardest thing, of the three, to make clear in language is the 
first; but if one will take the matter simply enough, the mean- 
ing should not be particularly ambiguous. "What is intended is 
that abstract articulation of the content of the judgment which 
the proposition represents, as this can be distinguished alike from 
the judgment as a psychological fact occurring in time, and the 
thing, or actually existing reality, to which the judgment is in- 
tended to refer. Thus when I say, This is a green apple, there is, 
we ordinarily agree, a definite mental process taking place "in my 
mind," which the psychologist presumably could describe. It oc- 
curs at a given moment, occupies a specific duration, is preceded by 
a certain other, and succeeded by still a third, psychical process, 
and has describable peculiarities of sensation and imagery. On the 
other hand there is the real apple, an object in the physical uni- 
verse, which, so our ordinary judgment runs, existed prior to any 
thought of ours about it, is unaffected now by our thinking — un- 
less indeed we are led by the thought to come into some physical 
relationship to it, — and goes on the even tenor of its way after we 
have passed by and forgotten all about it. Now the content of 
our thought is distinguishable from both of these, although in close 
relationship to both. It is the descriptive side of the nature or 
characteristics of this object, an abstract and representative sum- 
ming up of the qualities and relationships which coexist in it. In 
a way it is a rather elusive sort of thing; psychology has had a 
good deal of trouble in placing and giving an account of it. It 
somehow applies to the object, is true of it; but in itself it is a 
bundle of abstractions, each element capable of being represented 
by a word, and is not fixed in any spatial location as physical ap- 
ples are. And furthermore the content, as content, or as product of 
the activity of judgment, is not to be confused with its own psycho- 
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logical existence as bare mental fact or stuff. It is, to be sure, some- 
bow embedded in the concrete mental process. If the latter ceases, 
then the thought with its content also ceases. There can be no con- 
tent without psychological embodiment, no thought without think- 
ing ; all that then would be left would be the real apple. But never- 
theless when I am thinking about the content as the result of an act 
of judgment, my thought has shifted from the content as the psy- 
chologist analyzes it in factual terms. Each element in it has 
indeed a factual side ; but I am regarding this now not in its isolation 
as an existent, but as a connected meaning. The content as such is 
not only abstract in the sense that it is unlocalized in space; it is 
unlocalized also in time. Every psychological existence takes place 
at a specific time in the stream of experience ; the content of truth, 
as the product of an abstracting act, is timeless. 

Now it is not strange that a fact of so peculiar a sort should 
have played a large role in philosophy. To my own notion, it has 
indeed been in a special sense the ignis fatuus of the philosopher. 
Himself occupied primarily with thought, he has had an irresistible 
tendency to suppose that intellectual content, freed from all limi- 
tations of time and space, and from the peculiarities of individual 
knowers, is all that reality connotes — a thing especially easy since 
all that we can possibly say about reality must be put in terms of 
intellectual content. Most historic rationalisms and absolutisms 
have been of this description. It is for this reason that it is so ex- 
tremely difficult for an opponent to come to terms with a philosophy, 
for example, like the neo-rationalism of the successors of Kant. If 
by a certain form of words I have in mind a description of actually 
existing things and persons, and my opponent means instead the 
timeless content which my words presuppose, with the individual 
reference dropped, then while there is enough community between 
our thoughts — the content is the same — to mislead us into suppos- 
ing that we are talking about the same thing, the actual reference of 
our thought is different, and endless confusion is bound to result. 
That the new realists, in their doctrine of subsistence, have not been 
free from the same leaning, I think is probable; indeed they are 
showing some tendency, even, to let existence shift for itself alto- 
gether as hardly worthy the philosopher's attention, and actually 
to substitute definitions for things. How powerful the temptation 
is, is indicated by the fact that even pragmatism does not appear to 
have escaped it. In subordinating thought to thinking, pragmatism 
might seem to be on the way to getting rid of the deification of the 
thought content. The content of thought presents itself now not as 
the goal of philosophic endeavor, but as a stage in action, and a 
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practical help in solving its problems. But what if this means, not 
an overcoming of the fundamental vice of hypostasizing content, 
but only a different character assigned to content, which merely 
postpones the abstraction one step further? what if it is simply 
changing the nature of the content from static to dynamic, from 
thought to thinking and acting? When we find the abstract term 
"thought," as a definition of reality, merely changed to the equally 
abstract term "experience," when we find the reference of thought 
to an object repudiated as strongly as by the absolutist, and the 
"object" turned into a stage in the development of action, while 
"consciousness," again, equally disappears as a concretion, and is 
replaced by a scientific description of operations or activities, it 
would seem that pragmatism is also following the popular path in 
philosophy, and that when it has got what seems to it an adequate 
description of reality, is refusing to go beyond this description, and 
to admit realities which indeed are as described, but which also have 
independent existence apart from the terms of the description. 

Now in opposition to this, I am assuming that when we have com- 
pletely envisaged an intellectual content — not some of them, but any 
and every intellectual content — we still have left out two funda- 
mental points in the situation, two objects of belief, which common 
sense demands. Both of these agree in one respect. They presup- 
pose, that is, the notion of existences, or entities, or stuff, in our ac- 
count of reality. The denial of this is of course a necessary incident 
of the content theory of reality; but it clearly has, and has always 
found itself with, the strong prejudices of the non-philosophic mind 
to contend against. To the best of my belief, the popular opinion is 
in the right here, and the philosophic tradition wrong. For certain 
technical purposes we can substitute descriptions for existences ; but 
a philosophical account of truth is not one of these. I confess I find 
myself somewhat at a loss to enforce this against a hostile opinion; 
I can simply appeal to an expugnable belief when we come to stand 
in presence of the facts. Consider the physical world. It is almost 
a commonplace nowadays with an influential group of thinkers, that 
force is no more than a formula, and a thing no more than a law. 
It is hard to eradicate this opinion, partly because, for the special 
purposes of the scientist, energy is a formula. His whole aim is to 
reduce it to a shape that can be set down in a book, and used in cal- 
culations. And he has accordingly an inveterate disposition to 
think that when this is questioned as an ultimate fact, the objector is 
simply trying to reintroduce mystical and incalculable elements into 
science. But it ought not to be impossible to take a point of view 
outside the specific scientific interest; and if one will take this in 
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imagination, then it is not difficult to bring things at least to an 
issue. And if one can think himself engaged in an active struggle 
with any of the great forces of nature — battling, we will say, 
with a tornado or a raging torrent — and still genuinely confine his 
belief in nature to a set of equations, if he can resist the practical 
persuasion that there are real things and real forces that are exist- 
ences beyond him ; and that set active limits to his self-assertive will, 
then the only thing to be said is that one has come to a branching of 
the ways. Of course I do not deny that the thing can be done, and 
that from his vantage-point the philosopher may be able to look 
down upon the naive and foolish superstition he has abandoned. I 
only confess that I can not manage it; and in this I am pretty well 
assured that I should represent the general judgment of mankind. 
The other case, that of psychological or conscious stuff, stands 
on a somewhat different basis. But here also I know of no way to 
meet the claim that consciousness is just a relationship, or a func- 
tion, or whatever it may be called, except by putting oneself in 
a certain situation, and noting what impression it makes upon one, 
in what state of belief it leaves him. And the situation is, again, 
not that of the scientific psychologist attempting to set forth the 
laws of his science, but that of the plain human being. Consider, 
then, the experience of having a vivid color sensation or a hard 
toothache, or a compelling emotion. That there is existence here, 
stuff, brute fact that can not be resolved into relations or activities 
or any of the philosophical devices for avoiding ultimates, is to me 
a result from which I can not get away. I recognize, I may add, 
that this statement fails to set forth any clear ground of opposition 
to that special doctrine of consciousness which, if I .understand them, 
the new realists have advanced, and to which I do not profess here to 
be making any adequate reply. At present all I wish to make clear 
is the nature of my belief that there is real stuff there ; and that in 
some instances, at any rate, we can avoid calling this conscious stuff 
only at the risk of breaking with common sense. For while it is pos- 
sible, though I do not concede this to be the fact, that common sense 
might accept the claim that the stuff is a neutral entity color, and that 
it is only the relationship to my organism which leads me to speak of 
it as conscious color, it certainly would reject this explanation where 
pain and fear are concerned. I shall, therefore, assume as my start- 
ing-point the traditional position of the classical psychology — taken 
as self-evident till recently — that there are in the universe such 
things as streams of conscious psychological experience, ultimate 
fact-stuff, which we can be so sure of that the evidence for other 
reality even suffers in comparison. 
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What then I interpret, in large terms, as the common-sense be- 
lief, is as follows r 1 There exist, in the sense of the traditional philos- 
ophy of empiricism, streams of conscious experience which, by direct 
introspection primarily, we can analyze and to an extent describe, 
though the meaning of the words in this description can only be 
realized as each man is able to verify in his own experience that to 
which they are intended to point. For purposes of description, what 
is most accessible are the conscious elements of the sensation psy- 
chology. Apart, however, from these elements within experience, 
there are also to be distinguished certain active attitudes into which 
the elements enter; what these are, again, can only be verified by 
looking to experience itself. Among these is the act of judging, or 
connecting the elements in certain specified ways. So connected, 
they form what I have been calling intellectual content. Since the 
act of connection is something over and above the elements connected 
in that act, the knowledge content can not be analyzed into mere 
isolated bits of conscious stuff. It can be analyzed, provided we do 
not forget the act of synthesis itself as a part of our analysis ; but 
the synthesis, by definition, can not be itself only a new bit of psycho- 
logical stuff, else it could not do what we are assuming it does do — 
bring the other elements together ; it would be simply one more grain 
added to an amorphous pile. And it is just the character of the 
act of judgment that it gives to the content, in its connection, a 
timeless and abstract character, as distinct from its mere existence 
as a part of the temporal conscious process. The elements, as ele- 
ments, are incidents in this stream, as also is the act of judgment as 
a special psychological act ; but the result of the act, or knowledge, 
is a timeless character, and not an event at all. And now, further- 
more, it is normally a function of the act of judgment that it should 
not only connect these elements, but that it should refer the connec- 
tion, or the connected content, beyond itself to an object, or to real- 
ity. Concretely, when I say, This is a green apple, there is a certain 
timeless character which I assert belongs to a real object in the phys- 

1 The need of starting with the common sense point of view is an assump- 
tion of method which I do not stop to justify at length. It is to my mind 
suicidal in philosophy to ignore the situation as men would ordinarily accept 
it, and to carry on discussion within the confines of a reasoned point of view dif- 
ferent from that of the pre-metaphysical human stage. If one is going to con- 
trovert this in the end, he has of course a perfect right to make the attempt; 
but to slur over the discrepancy, and fail to begin with the common use of 
language, from which then the more sophisticated use is plainly differentiated, 
is to give the reader no way to orient himself, to introduce needless confusion, 
and to confine the philosopher's influence at any rate to the circles of the 
ittwninati. The only real matter that I regard as relevant here, is whether I 
really have interpreted the universal mind correctly. I shall come presently to 
criticisms of this interpretation. 
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ical world, through an act of judgment which is an incident in a 
process of psychological experience which I call my conscious life. 
I hold that this represents a statement that the common man would 
readily accede to if he could be made to understand it, and that, 
accordingly, unless there are fatal difficulties attaching to it, it has 
the philosophical right of way. 

In such a statement, we have the natural suggestion of a defini- 
tion of truth; and it is, I think, identical with the definition which 
common sense would be most likely to accept. The judgment is true, 
namely, when the character or content which is assigned to the object 
actually belongs to it; otherwise it is false. This is a definition 
which, I have ventured to hold, appears perfectly simple and satis- 
factory to the common man; but with philosophers it is distinctly 
under a cloud. Everywhere it meets with much disdain as the 
"copy theory" of knowledge. For since the judgment says that 
the character of its content belongs to the object, and the content is 
made up of a certain connection of elements which exist also in the 
form of psychological content, it seems to follow that there must be a 
correspondence between the ideas as mental facts, and the reality; 
and this, we are told in various forms, is absurd. I wish to examine 
the reasons for this rejection of what after all looks so simple to 
the naive mind. 

The first reason is easily stated, which is more than can be said of 
the others ; and it is frequently regarded as in itself final. How, it 
is asked, if truth consists in an agreement between our ideas and 
reality, can there be, for human beings at any rate, any such thing 
as truths in particular, since to attain truth seems to involve a con- 
dition which can never be met? By definition, the ideas are in the 
mind, and are the only things we ever directly experience ; the things 
are outside consciousness, and as such inaccessible. Now we can 
compare two things of both of which we have some experience ; but 
how can we compare a thing which we meet in experience with one 
which we never meet ? The copy idea, therefore, is absurd, Q. E. D. 

Now with regard to this I have at present only two or three 
things to remark briefly. To begin with, the foundation of the 
charge is of course to be admitted. We do not, in some instances at 
any rate, and these the most important, come into direct contact 
with the reality which we know, and there is always, therefore, at 
least the academic chance of our being mistaken. If one refuses to 
be satisfied until this chance is eliminated, he can not, of course, 
accept the theory, though it always remains possible that he is re- 
belling not against an erroneous theory, but against the conditions 
of human life on this earth. But more than this it does not seem 
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necessary to concede. It surely is possible, pending a more careful 
investigation that should dispel this chance, that we still might have 
good grounds for believing something about things we never have ex- 
perienced; which never, that is, have come as existences within the 
experience process. It is true that in the definition of truth there 
is nothing to enable us to distinguish between grounded and ground- 
less belief ; but it does not follow that there is nothing in the nature 
of experience either. A definition of truth does not profess to be a 
criterion of truth, and can not be blamed because it does not do the 
work of a criterion. We could hardly ask, indeed, what distin- 
guishes truths from falsehoods, without first knowing what we mean 
by truth. All that I say is, that there is a common assumption lying 
back of any and every claim that something is true — the assumption 
that it is true of reality; what reasons we have for thinking that in 
some cases it actually is true of reality, while in other cases the 
correspondence does not really hold, is a further question. This I 
am not proposing to answer ; but not to leave the matter wholly in 
the air, it may be noted, first, that the belief that our ideas corre- 
spond to reality is not to be regarded as a result of comparison, but 
as an assumption or postulate ; and it may be asked why, even if it 
can never be directly tested, it may not conceivably be tested indi- 
rectly by the consequences which we do experience, and which are 
seen to stand in some rational connection with this assumption of an 
unexperienced reality. For the present, however, I am content to 
appeal merely to facts ; and it is not without importance that beliefs 
do undoubtedly exist, strong beliefs, which involve the assumption 
in question. The one which I should select as least ambiguous is 
the belief in the existence of an inner life in our fellow men. I see 
my neighbor throwing up his cap and shouting, and I say, He is 
feeling pleased over something. I mean by this, as I think every un- 
sophisticated person will allow, that at the moment I perceive his 
actions, there is a certain psychological fact in existence, an emo- 
tional feeling within the current of experience which I call his con- 
scious life, which I can interpret because I have had similar feelings 
in the past, but which I do not now actually experience, but only 
infer. Yet I declare that I have a knowledge of this feeling; and 
how am I to describe this except by saying that I have in my mind 
an idea of joy which I refer to his actual inner state, though this 
exists beyond me and the connected stream of consciousness to which 
my ideas belong 1 and the very act of referring this assumes that it 
is roughly adequate to the reality. This is a situation surely offer- 
ing enough difficulty to the denier of transcendence and dualism to 
deserve very close and candid attention; but so far as my reading 
goes he is much more likely to mention it casually, and then to pass 
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by on the other side. Professor Perry, in his "Present Philosophical 
Tendencies," is an honorable exception; but while he really consid- 
ers the difficulty, I do not see that he helps greatly to its removal. 
There may be depths to his argument which I have failed to plumb ; 
but I really can not see in it anything more than a rather pretty case 
of begging the question. Apparently it refutes the "privacy" of in- 
dividual minds by appeal to the fact that we can "know" another's 
mental content. This of course dualism does not deny ; but instead of 
arguing that because I can know, say, another man's emotion, that 
emotion must be bodily present to my knowing consciousness, it rather 
argues that because, obviously, the emotion is not thus bodily present, 
knowledge must be different from what the denier of transcendence 
asserts it to be. An emotional content furnishes a better instance 
here than an ideational, because it does not so readily lend itself to 
a certain ambiguity. I can say, plausibly, that my idea, and my 
neighbor's idea which it knows, are the "same" idea, because usually 
in such a statement I am concerned with content, and not with psy- 
chological existence ; but it is not so plausible to affirm that my idea 
of his emotion, and the emotion itself, are the same. And it is of 
course on the side of existence that the imperviousness of minds is 
intended to be understood. 

There is a second form of objection which will make it necessary, 
however, to examine the situation more closely. This attempts to 
turn the flank of dualism by asserting that it is not in reality two 
things, an idea and a reality, that common sense itself believes in, 
but only one; and therefore that the copy theory is a speculative 
misreading of the facts. This claim it usually attaches to the judg- 
ment of sense-perception, where it undoubtedly can be made most 
plausible. The dualistic position maintains that when I judge, Here 
is an object present to sense, what I mean is this: A real thing is 
making an impression on my nervous system, accompanying which 
there is a sensation or group of sensations in my mind. These last 
are what alone I actually experience; but they reveal to me the pres- 
ence of an object which lies beyond experience (though not, of 
course, beyond knowledge) . Now this, the criticism goes, is not the 
true interpretation. "When I see an object I am not conscious of two 
things, but only of one. "What I see is the object itself, not my sen- 
sation of the object. The object is right there in experience, not 
veiled from us by a copy of itself. In the sense experience there is 
no hint of a copy at all. 

As a description of the naive experience, this is undoubtedly in a 
sense correct. I do seem to see, and know, the real object directly. 
But this does not settle the business of dualism. Dualism may at 
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times have used words inadvertently which lay it open to criticism ; 
but a clearer statement of its real meaning will, I think, extricate it 
from any serious embarrassment here. If, for example, it talks 
about knowing only our own sensations, and inferring to something 
beyond these, it does not really hold that in actual perception we 
are conscious of performing this twofold process. The mind does 
not perceive its sensations, it perceives or knows the object ; but only 
through the sensations which the object sets up. This is a highly 
relevant distinction, and the offense to common sense can be avoided 
by sticking to it. Indeed, the objection ignores the very point of 
the dualistic definition of knowledge, which is the reference of the 
ideal content to an object, not to our psychological states. Take first 
an instance which eliminates the peculiar perplexities of the sense ex- 
perience. What happens, for example, when I think about some 
other man's motives for a course of action? Am I thinking about 
my thoughts about his motives ? Certainly not ; I am thinking about 
the motives themselves, as objective facts. But can I think about 
these motives of his without at the same time having thoughts of my 
own? As certainly not. "While I am engaged with the objective 
reference, however, I do not think about my own thinking. My at- 
tention is not turned to it ; I do not know it, then ; when I do become 
aware of it, if at all, it is as the object of a new act of attention and 
knowledge. This is the simple explanation of the whole difficulty. 
"Where common sense maintains, quite correctly, that we are in know- 
ing conscious of no discrepancy between idea and object, is in con- 
nection with the original act. Just as in thinking about anything 
I am thinking about that thing itself, and not about my thought of 
it, so in perceiving an object I am perceiving the real object, and 
not my perception of it. Common-sense dualism is an outcome not 
of the original act, but of a reflection upon that act ; and if it never 
reflected, it doubtless would fail to discover the true state of the case. 
The insistence of the critic that we should stick to the original ex- 
perience is simply the insistence that we shall erect a philosophy 
on the assumption that we are not to philosophize. Common sense 
would be inarticulate if it consisted merely of first experiences; of 
course it has introduced already much complication and theory 
into its beliefs. The way to treat this is not, however, to try to 
strip away the theoretical elements, but to test them, and see whether 
they are sound. And when reflection comes, I feel certain that 
it is equally the judgment of common sense that there are two things 
involved. With a little psychological practise, after thinking 
about someone's motives, or my own, for that matter, I easily dis- 
cover that I was thinking about them — that certain ideas were in my 
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mind. Having made this reflection, I also discover that these thoughts 
are not identical with their object, the motives themselves, just as in 
reflecting on the perception of an object, I discover that I had cer- 
tain fleeting sensations which I hesitate to identify with the permanent 
thing of the perception. And now having got so far, I imagine it 
equally certain that common sense would hold that while thinking 
about anything, the only thing actually present at first hand and 
bodily in consciousness, or experience, is the thought, and not the 
object of the thought. The other man 's motives, as original driving 
forces in his inner life, never actually were in my experience — I never 
have felt them as he did ; my own motives in the same sense are not 
now, when I know them, actually in my experience ; all that is there 
is the thought itself, as a reference of a certain content to an outside 
and unexperienced, but of course known, fact. So the perception is 
the reference of a sensational content to an unexperienced, but known, 
real object. Any satisfying theory must, it would seem, find a place 
for these very strong persuasions ; and the dualistic theory of knowl- 
edge does, to the best of my belief, succeed in doing just this. It 
accounts both for the persuasion that there are really two things, and 
for the immediate recognition of only one. This last is due, again, to 
the fact that attention can not be directed to two places in one and 
the same act. Knowledge involves both a psychological existence as 
the bearer of its reference, and the reference itself. It is this last 
that sets the direction of attention, which can only double on itself 
by a fresh act. 

But, the critic may continue, here is a mystery. An idea, a par- 
ticular psychological existent, has the very peculiar property of 
being able to jump out of its own skin, bridge an impassible chasm, 
and somehow connect us with an unexperienced object on the other 
side; is not this calling for a good deal of philosophical credulity? 
Now I admit the desirability of getting rid of mysteries as far as 
seems feasible. But when the mystery is something that is involved 
in the very nature of thinking, it seems to me to call rather for a more 
resolute attempt to resolve it than for its repudiation ; and even if it 
can not satisfactorily be cleared up so as to leave no opaque residuum, 
I see no self-evidence for the assumption that nothing goes in this 
universe unless it is sun-clear to the philosopher. Now the assump- 
tion in question is one which it does seem to me totally impossible for 
the philosopher to escape making at some point along the line, except 
by the refusal to reflect; where this would leave his standing as a 
philosopher I do not stop to ask. Suppose he takes the position that 
in knowledge there is no transcendence whatever, no leap into the un- 
experienced. There are various ways in which the difficulty then 
might be put up to him ; perhaps the simplest is in terms of memory. 
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Could you have discovered this important fact, he might be asked, 
without evidence in the form of past experiences, on which supposedly 
you have brooded and reflected? But in so far as your pronounce- 
ment is understood to base itself on the evidence, isn't there some- 
thing which you are bound constantly to refer to, but which as an 
existence is irretrievably gone, and so incapable of entering bodily 
into your present experience which thinks it, or into any future ex- 
perience for you? 

However, though in case of failure I reserve the right to con- 
tinue to accept the fact simply as a mystery, I do think that the 
demand that it should attempt to give some account of itself is a fair 
demand ; and there is something which it seems to me can really be 
said. Professor James has, I believe, pointed out what is essen- 
tially the truth of the matter, although he does not appear to me to 
have appreciated accurately its consequences, and therefore has used 
his theory to disprove the very possibility on which I am inclined to 
think it throws light. The problem, as James puts it, is this : What, 
when we say that an idea means an object, do we mean by meaning f 
And his answer is, roughly, as follows: I think of, or mean, a cer- 
tain familiar building; what is the descriptive character of the act? 
"Well, it is the passing through a series of connected experiences 
which culminate in the actual perception of the building itself. 
Meaning can be interpreted in terms of a string, or series, of transi- 
tive experiences through which anticipation is led to experienced 
realization. This often, Professor James admits, stops short of ac- 
tual realization. Sometimes we are content with the feeling that 
we could carry the process to its end ; sometimes also, with our best 
endeavors, we are carried only into the vicinity of the object. But 
the essence of knowing is this, that it will get us to our goal. 

Now I believe that this really contains the gist of the matter. 
That which makes it most unsatisfactory to leave the mystery un- 
analyzed is, I think, not the question how a gulf can be bridged, but 
what we mean by bridging it, and getting to the other side. In other 
words, is this relation of the idea to something out of experience a 
fact sui generis, which we simply have to accept -in its opaqueness ? 
or has it a prototype within experience itself in the stricter sense? 
The merit of Professor James's theory is, it seems to me, that it has 
pointed out, in terms of a certain sort of psychological experience, 
the type of every case of transcendence, so that if there still remains 
a mystery, it is not a mystery connected specially with the knowledge 
of so-called independent reality. The nature of "meaning" is to 
be found in that concrete experience of satisfied expectation, where 
an idea, or anticipation, finds itself met by the experience which 
fulfils it. So far I find James's theory adequate. 
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But now if this is so, what of the claim that transcendence has 
been eliminated? As I have just implied, the fact seems to me to 
be that the mystery has simply been brought within what is com- 
monly called the psychological realm, not evaded entirely. For 
what of this series to which meaning has been reduced? Is it the 
actual transitive series as a whole, from the first start of initial idea 
to final percept? Professor James inclines to talk as if this were 
what he had in mind ; but it seems clear that such an interpretation 
will not do. A mere string of transitive experiences is not the an- 
ticipation of a future experience; and it is only as something has 
been anticipated, while not yet present bodily, that the peculiar 
feeling of completion can result. But the essence of anticipation is 
not the actual series, brought to an end in perception, but the series, 
usually very much syncopated, existing in imagination before the 
end is actually there. James's theory, in other words, ought to 
change the definition of meaning from the realization of the end 
term, to its realization in imagination. Otherwise James falls into 
a dilemma. If knowledge is actual attainment, then there is no 
knowledge, or meaning, until the final percept of the building is 
reached ; but when this is reached, then, as James himself maintains, 
we no longer have "knowledge about" the thing we set out to ex- 
plain, but "acquaintance with," an experience of perfect unity. It 
seems evident, therefore, that meaning must be the anticipation of 
fulfilment in imagination, and that consequently there must exist, 
to form the knowing experience, a synthesis of content in an ex- 
perienced unity, which includes alike the idea, the sense of present 
unfulfilment, and the reference to some future experience which, if 
attained, would be found to correspond to and complete the idea. 
But this is to admit precisely the thing which in principle is in dis- 
pute. In saying that a future experience, not yet existent, is an- 
ticipated, there is just that transcendence of the present idea that 
does the knowing which has been denied. This is evident in any 
case ; but it is peculiarly evident when James admits that sometimes 
the anticipated realization is impossible, at any rate for the present, 
and that all that we are led to is the vicinity of the object. How on 
such a showing, if we really are thinking of the object itself and not 
of its suburbs, James is able to get around the notion of a gulf, and 
of a grasping in idea somehow of what lies beyond the gulf, I find 
myself totally at a loss to comprehend. 

For my own part, I have of course no difficulty here. I can, 
therefore, follow the positive part of James's theory, as providing 
a typical experience which gives content to the notion of an idea 
meaning a reality. It is the feeling of fulfilled expectation, which 
I have often got when both the anticipation, and the thing antici- 
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pated, have been experiences of my own. By knowing a thing, I 
seem to find that I mean on analysis a vague sense of the possibility 
of this sort of experience being repeated. But now, having the type, 
I can go further. It is not the actual fulfilment, again, which con- 
stitutes the knowing experience, but rather the idea of fulfilment; 
and having the idea, I can extend its application. As James him- 
self grants, I can extend it to the case where the fulfilment is post- 
poned. Here my meaning is the same ; it is only that the final test 
has not been made, and so there is still a chance of error. It is quite 
possible, even, that the postponement may be extended till the op- 
portunity is lost; I may die before fulfilment, as I doubtless shall 
die before seeing many interesting things in the world which yet 
form in the ordinary sense a part of my stock of knowledge. But 
this for James represents the limiting case ; unless there is the possi- 
bility, some time and somehow, of the object of the idea coming itself 
bodily into a unity of experience with the knowing thought, and be- 
ing felt to be the very object we mean, he will not allow that knowl- 
edge has any meaning for us. But I fail to follow this. All that 
seems necessary, in order to describe a truly transcendent object, is 
to say that in thinking about such an object, or having it in mind, 
or believing that a certain character belongs to it, or meaning it, I 
add the recognition, not simply that I can not now verify it, or that 
men can not verify it in my lifetime, but that it is forever out of the 
reach of direct verification in the sense in which I can verify the 
prophecy of future experience to myself, because it is incapable of 
becoming a member in the same continuous experience series with 
the thought which knows it. When I think, or mean it, the sense 
attaching to the phrase is, that if I could ever arrive at the identical 
object itself, I should have the same feeling of expectation realized 
that I have in cases where the verification is humanly possible — here 
is where the notion gets its content, — but that at the same time I 
recognize that the fulfilment is, not temporarily, but forever and 
necessarily, out of reach. I see no difficulty in this ; and if, accord- 
ingly, the facts seem to require it, the notion of a reality capable of 
being recognized as beyond experience presents no greater mystery 
than the knowledge of other parts, not immediately present, of our 
own experience. To be sure, we still should have to ask what ground 
we have for asserting such realities ; but that, as I say, is a further 
question. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Yale University. 



